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THE CHALLENGE OF THE '80s: 
PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
FUTURE ROLE OF UNIVERSITIES IN ONTARIO 


In this preliminary report, the Committee on the Future Role 
of Universities’ in Ontario, 


: examines the most recently stated and adopted 
objectives of the Ontario university system, and 
accepts them as the starting point for its 
analysis; 


reviews the extent to which universities have met 
the current objectives; 


: identifies challenges for the future under each 
objective; 


5 considers different levels of government funding 
and the likely implications ‘of each for the 
system; 


considers different governing structures and 
comments on the strengths and weaknesses of each 
in relation to the evolution to date of the 
Ontario university system. 
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Because this iS a preliminary report, the Committee, 


does not attempt to deal fully with every issue 
arising from its terms of reference; 


makes no recommendations; 


seeks at this stage only to identify the 
consequences of the choices to be made. 


Comments and reactions should be addressed to 


Mr. ROdger Cummins 

Secretary 

Committee on the Future Role of Universities 
University Relations Branch 

9th Floor, Mowat Block 

Ministry of Colleges and Universities 

900 Bay Street 

Toronto, -OntariowM7e 1L27 cele) 965-3878 


ERRATUM 


The third line of the second paragraph on page 28 should 


read as follows: 


entailing an average annual decrease of about $19.5 million. 
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PREFACE 


On August 25, 1980, a meeting was held between the Premier, 
the Minister of Colleges and Universities and other members of 
the Cabinet, and the chairmen of the governing bodies and 
executive heads of the universities, Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute, the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and 
the Ontario College of Art. At the meeting, which had been 
called by the Premier to discuss matters concerning university 
affairs, the Premier asked the university representatives to 
prepare a plan that would address current issues. At the same 
timenehersecskeds sthe -«Chairman,. ofarthe -Ontario. Council. on 
University Affairs what steps the council was taking to ensure 
the effective use of the resources of the university system. 


The executive heads of the universities responded to the 
Premier on November 5, 1980, with a brief representing a broad 
consensus of their views. Thksmprivet  dechared.win, pact: ~The 
Situation of the Ontario universities has reached a point 
where in order to reconcile the publicly endorsed objectives 
for the universities and the level of publicly approved 
funding, 1t),Wwill+. require. either -substantially increased 
funding or scaling down the objectives of the universities." 
In September 1980, the Ontario Council on University Affairs 


Nagmre beasedmtwoureports, A Financial Analysis of the Ontario 
University System - 1980 and System Rationalization. 


Following a meeting held November 14, 1980, between the 
Premier, the Minister of Colleges and Universities and repre- 
sentatives of the executive heads, the formation of the 
Committee on the Future Role of Universities in Ontario was 
announced. The committee's terms of reference were given in a 
statement to the Legislature on November 28, 1980: 


To develop a public statement of objectives for 
Ontario universities in the 1980s expressed in 
operational terms; 


To relate the cost of meeting these objectives to 
funding levels; 


To consider modifications to the funding mechanism 
that would provide appropriate processes to encourage 
voluntary institutional adjustments and interinstitu- 
tional cooperation to meet these objectives; 


To define more clearly. the, appropriate joint roles or 
the individual instttetrons,, the Cotincil Ore Ontario 
Universities, the Ontario Council) Soni Umiversity 
Affairs and the Government of Ontario; 


To recommend such other policy changes as are judged 
Tikely @'to*™ Improve, “Chere abrercy eo tele mw Ontar ic 
universities to meet the agreed upon objectives. 


The announcement called for a preliminary report by February 
28,~ 198T and ta “tinal =report aby ale Ure tou. It also said 
that discussions would be held with the university community 
and the public. 


The committee is pleased to submit this’ preliminary 
report, which is intended to stimulate discussion rather than 
to address comprehensively every issue arising from the terms 
of reference. The committee looks forward to discussions with 
representatives of the university community and the public 
before submitting its final report. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Background 


During the thirty-six years since the end of the Second World 
War, the economic, social and cultural life of Ontario has 
been transformed. The output of its primary industries - 
chiefly agriculture, mining and forestry - has increased. 
Secondary industry has flourished, and the province has 
established a strong manufacturing base in a number of areas, 
among them metal fabricating, food processing, electrical 
BEOOUCL Ss, base metals, chemicals, chemical products-~= and 
machinery, and pulp and paper. Transportation has_ been 
improved by the development of extensive highway and urban 
transit systems. Access to international markets has been 
revolutionized “by the “St: Lawrence Seaway development. 
Nuclear fission has complemented hydro power to assure 
Ontario's energy supply. There has been tremendous growth in 
the service industries - which have become the province's 
largest source of employment - and strong demand _ for 
professionals in the fields of health, education, welfare and 
recreation. Significant advances have taken place in music, 
theatre, literature and the other arts. 


Such developments have been realized only by an increase 
in the educational level of the population, through the 
combined efforts of highly educated professionals - 
sclentists, social scientists, engineers and managers, 
primarily university-trained - and a skilled labour force. 
The post-World War II period has seen greater recognition of 
the value of higher education, in particular its importance to 
social and economic development. Educational policy has been 
aimed at meeting the need for a highly educated population in 
an increasingly complex, industrialized, technological society 
and was further designed to provide opportunities for the 
greatly enlarged number of youth, products of the post-war 
baby boom, who would reach university age in the 1960s and 
early 1970s. 


Between 1945 and 1965 Ontario's increased investment in 
the university system expanded the number of publicly 


supported universities from three to fourteen. A fifteenth 
was added in 1973, when Wilfrid Laurier University became 
elagiole =—foreatue) shunding. The government adopted and 


DUbLUcly, Vstated eas policys On. waccessipility to “university, 
namely, that a place in some program at some Ontario 
university would be provided LOL every academically 


qualified student who wished to pursue university studies. 
Public grants for the operation of universities increased 
dramatically, and® the ~share’ o£ university operatingm@cos¢s 
borne by students and their families declined from approxi- 
mately 30 per cent in the 1940s) to a) JowsoOt eS @ver cent ein 
19 7O=—77% A comprehensive student assistance program was 
introduced to assist those unable to meet the costs of their 
education” from” their own resources =sandWethoseveot  Stiterr 
families. 


In acknowledgment of Ontario's vast land area and in 
order to promote accessibility, new universities were 
established in different regions of the province. The 
government recognized that all regions, irrespective of their 
population size, make important contributions ZO the 
well-being of the province and that each region has a unique 
character and special needs. Thus, universities were 
established throughout Ontario's southern, northeastern and 
northwestern regions. 


In 1963, in a major policy statement on the universities, 
the then premier of the province, the Honourable John Robarts, 
reviewed the planning for the expected growth. Expert 
forecasts ~ of ‘the™= time **indrcated “"*tiatwsas Wany- “aco 9. puuU 
full-time undergraduate students would enrol by 1970, with 
100,000 an outside possibility. This estimate was surpassed 
when enrolment reached 105,000 in 1970. 


In”’ 1965,. ‘the *then’ sMintster™ of Uma vercicy eAtratro, a tiie 
Honourable William Davis, suggested that by 1975, enrolment 
would be 150,000. The actual figure was 145,000. 


During the 1960s and 1970s, however, there was an equally 
dramatic but less frequently noticed increase in part-time 


enrolment. Between 1962 and 1979 part-time enrolment 
increased more than sixfold, with the number of students 
rising” from’ 13,750" to -* approximately — 9070008 As well, 


registrations in non-credit courses in continuing education 
rose to 125,000 by this same year. 


Designed. in the late 1950s and early 1960s, ‘the Ontario 
university system has accommodated as many as_ 195,876 
full-time equivalent students. This level, reached in 
1976-77, was the peak enrolment achieved in the 1970s and it 
Might yet be surpassed. As the crest of the post-war boom 
approaches in 1983, it appears that the universities will have 
the capacity to accommodate it. 


At the same time, universities have significantly 
increased the. educational level of the population. The 
pari telpatl Ou, cate wOt the, |§-24 age group rose. to. a high,.of 
15.5 per cent in 1976-77 and accessibility was increased for 
all university-age groups. 


in asthe “fall 1979 term,. Ontario. universities .enrolled 
82,000 persons aged 25 years and over, mostly in part-time and 
graduate programs; persons in this age group comprised 23 per 
cent of the total full-time equivalent enrolment in that 
term. Academic programs in the French language were made more 
accessible and are now available at the University of Ottawa, 
Laurentian University and its affiliate, the Collége de 
Hearst, and at Glendon College of York University. 


In the 1960s the government recognized that the 
universities should not bear alone the responsibility for 
accommodating the wide range of interests and aptitudes of 
those who desired a post-secondary education. As a result, in 
1965 the government established a complementary system of 
colleges of applied arts and technology. These twenty-two 
colleges have enjoyed phenomenal growth since their 
establishment. They now register more than 100,000 full-time 
students, of whom 76,000 are in post-secondary programs. 


The impressive contribution that the universities, 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, the Ontario College of Art, 
the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and_ the 
community colleges together have made towards raising the 
educational level of Ontario's population can be seen in data 
collected in the 1976 census. Inu tote Vea, 217 per .cent. of 
all 24-year-olds in Ontario had completed some diploma, 
certificate or degree program at the post-secondary level. A 
further 22 per cent had had some post-secondary education. 


The mission of the university extends well beyond the 
Prov io One OL sino LnuCcoiongd ts DrOgrams. .At the very. heart OL, the 
university is its role in research and other scholarly work in 


pursuit of the advancement of knowledge. Scholars at Ontario 
universities have made many outstanding contributions to pure 
ano apple rescarch,«£O SChOLarSnip and culture. _1it 1S. tO. pe 


regretted that these achievements are not often widely known. 
It is not possible to catalogue these impressive accomplish- 
ments in this brief account, but a very few examples will 
illustrate the point. 


Tuzo "Wrlson- “is. "the “father Of “these thieonv ORs talc 
tectonics in geology. Marshall McLuhan revolutionized popular 
thought through his work on the effects of the mass media on 
culture. ‘The University of Waterloo is a worlds ieéader (in. the 
development of computer languages. Northrop Frye made a major 
GONCEIDULION. -CO. ite par ye Ch lei cins. AY Group sled by. aE. 
Burton’ “at” the University of Toronto, constructed the stacat 
electron microscope. R.L. Noble of The University of Western 
Ontario introduced vinblastine for cancer therapy. G. Krotkov 
of Queen's University discovered photorespiration in plants. 
Donald Creighton of the University of Toronto wrote many 
prize-winning works on Canadian history. Every university 
could eadd, to this sirsce. 


Throughout this post-war period of large-scale expansion, 
the universities' autonomy was largely preserved. Indeed, 
Ontario's universities are among the most autonomous publicly 
financed institutions in the world, and they have remained 
free to fulfil their basic missions of teaching and research 
and to serve as critics of social, political, economic and 
environmental issues. 


The, Current “Seceing 


As Ontario enters the 1980s, what is the situation? What are 
the assets it has and what are the challenges it faces? The 
province is rich in natural resources: arable land, fresh 
water, minerals, forestS and recreational land. It has an 
ample supply of electricity and is located in a country that 
is potentially self-sufficient in energy; it contains Canada's 
manufacturing base. The population is highly educated; the 
labour force is skilled. By any standard, this is an enviable 
heritage. But serious challenges and threats exist. Ontario 
manufacturers now encounter much = stronger’ international 
competition. Like the Canadian economy as a whole, adjust- 
ments are required to accommodate rapidly escalating energy 
costs. Canadian investment in research and development is 
well below that of our major international competitors. Rates 
of economic growth are below the levels of previous years. 
Clearly, new strategies, new systems and new technologies are 
required. 


Ontario's population is rapidly changing. Although it 
will continue to grow into the next century, the age profile 


will change: there will be a gradual decline in the 
24-years-and-under age group and a substantial growth in the 
Oover-25 group. Demographic studies suggest that among those 


dependent on the total labour force, the balance is shifting 
gradually from children and youth tothe aged. There may be 
increased competition for public resources between health and 
Other social services for the aged on the one hand and 
education on the other. 


At the same time there will be new opportunities for 
higher education. The expanding number of people in the work 
force over 25 years of age might shift educational priorities 
tomprograms forisklll) up-grading,| «retraining ‘and continuing 
professional competence. New programs will be needed to help 
keep an aging work force up-to-date, and the universities will 
have a major role to play in initiating such programs. 


The universities face the future with considerable 


uncertainty. Enrolments have fluctuated. From a peak in 
1976-77, enrolment fell five per cent by 1978-79, and 
participation rates dropped with enrolment. Enrolment has now 


recovered, having risen by about four per cent in the last two 
years; but it is not yet clear whether current enrolment 
growth reflects higher participation by Ontario residents, 
Since the increase includes a rising number of visa students. 
After 1983, a sharp decline in the size of the traditional 
university-age group, 18-24, is expected (about 17 per cent 
between 1983 and 1996). In addition, enrolments are shifting 
among programS according to- students' preferences, but 
universities are losing the flexibility to respond to these 
changes. 


This wplLOSSanOlsg Clexibility asresults, from .a number. of 
factors. A moratorium on capital grants for new construction 
was imposed in the early 1970s, and capital funds have since 


remained at a low level. During sthes 1960s. ands1970s,, operat- 
ing grants measured in constant dollars rose annually until 
[97/6-77, but tell each year thereafter. The adequacy of 


library holdings is being threatened. Scientific equipment is 
not being properly maintained and replaced. Faculty and staff 
complements have begun to decline. Salaries and benefits in 
the universities have lagged behind those in the public and 
private sectors. Morale has declined; formal labour-relations 
processes are replacing the former collegial style of manage- 
ment. There is increasing recourse to litigation. The 
adaptive capacity of universities is under stress. 


In 1979, the Ontario Council on University Affairs 
characterized the universities as being “on the brink", 
warning that the substantial investment Ontario has made in 


its universities is now at risk. Current problems and future 
opportunities must now be squarely faced. 


This preliminary report re-examines the current goals 
and objectives of the universities in the Tiaht ol VarloOus 
financial scenarios and alternative funding mechanisms. it 
then looks at various ways of structuring relations between 
the universities and the government in order to develop a 
clearer view of the future. 


I. PAST AND FUTURE OBJECTIVES 
OPSTHESUNIVERSITIES 


The committee has been charged with the task of developing a 
"public statement of objectives for universities in the 1980s 
expressed in operational terms". The Government of Ontario, 
which in the past has offered objectives for the university 
system, adopted two years ago the public statement of 
Coie Voom OLRM lated obVesaube sOntar1o6 Councils som. University 
Affairs. The committee 1S proposing to develop’ these 
objectives in operational terms but will not complete this 
task until it has received comments on its preliminary report. 


The traditional purposes of the universities - to search 
for truth; to discover, store and disseminate knowledge; and 
COm be, Criicics Of JSOCLeLY. = areisaS =Vvalidertoday: as they. have 
ever been. This is how the universities see themselves. 
Equally important in the 1980s is how the public sees the 
universities. The universities" raison d'étre is, above all, 
COulserve thes puplic .sinterest «im .ayigreatsvavariety of ways 
derived from their primary focus on knowledge and learning. 


The significant service universities provide is one that 
no democratic society can do without. If they are allowed to 
deteriorates in. duality,,.. their .decline’ .wille have -ayedirect 
bearing on the economic health and well-being of the 
province. Ontario's industrial base cannot be maintained 
without first-class professionals, without educated people to 
analyze problems in the light of historical perspectives and 


perceptions. ..oOf.«.the..future. The wssprovanices) facesaia more 
competitive environment. Further adjustments are expected 
from. rising energy. .costs.. In general, economic growth rates 


are now low throughout the industrialized world. 


Ontario, WUSte took. tosasstuturemof clhivandy by its «wits. 
It must educate people who are capable of doing excellent 
basic and applied research; it must provide an opportunity for 
qualified and motivated people to study at the frontiers of 
knowledge; and it must have professionals capable of serving 
as... researchers, ..consultants,..and. advisors: to, governments. 
What is currently at stake is the universities' ability to 
serve Ontario and Canada. What they have done in the past, 
what they should do in the future, and what will best serve 
the people of Ontario is the subject of this chapter. 


In 1967 the then Minister of University Affairs, the 
Honourable William Davis, offered the following objectives 
for the university system: 


4 the provision of skills and knowledge that will 
allbow, (qraduates* “to > playiva.wital™ -roles “in sour 
society; 


: the promotion \’of @the powers off the’ *mrnd so as. +o 
create men and women with a love for learning and 
the motivation to seek new knowledge throughout 
their lifetimes; 


the search for truth and new understanding beyond 
the frontiers of present knowledge; 


: the transmission of our common culture both to its 
student body and to the wider community; 


: the provision of graduates whose attitudes are 
consistent with the free society in which we live. 


The Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario 
(1972) did not propose new objectives for the universities. 
It did, however, make several important recommendations: 
improving accessibility for women, native peoples, Franco- 
Ontarians and other minority groups; separating funding for 
nesearch from!’ S£unding=Siorsinstrvetioneanc LeSstruccturmng 
university-government relations. 


Ineattss 197 8emeport reine OnvaraOmUine tol yoy cele. | ae 


Statement: sof Issues, o*thet@0Ontario0 "Counce? **on "University 
Affairs restated the Ontario university system's objectives, 
which were subsequently adopted by the government: 

3 To develop a more educated populace; 

d To educate and train people for the professions; 


: To provide study at the highest intellectual level; 


: To conduct basic and applied research, including 
development and evaluation; 


; TO provide service to the community. 
The committee has taken these objectives as its start- 


ing point, recognizing both that they are interrelated and 
that the ordering does not imply any hierarchy. 


Developing a More Educated Populace 


To a large extent this objective is being realized. The 
contributions of the universities, complemented by those of 
the colleges of applied arts and technology, have _ been 
substantial. The universities are distributed across’ the 
province and offer a wide range of academic programs. Places 
in some program at some university are available to all 
students who wish to enter university and who have completed 
secondary school with a minimum of 60 per cent on six Grade 13 
credits. We do not have strictly comparable data comparing 
Ontario participation rates with those of other countries. 
But the 1976 UNESCO data on post-secondary participation rates 
for the 20-24 age group placed Canada second only to the 
United States among industrialized countries. Access’ to 
university has been extended to all relevant age groups. The 
participation rate of women has increased. This is also true 
for Franco-Ontarians. A beginning has been made towards 
extending university education to native peoples and to the 
physically handicapped. 


This objective continues to be critically important for 
the province's future. But for the 1980s, what does it mean 
in operational terms? Ontarionsepolicy of accessibility) has 
not been based on any pre-determined level of participation 
for the 18-24 age group or for any other age group. Indeed, 
over the last two decades the average age of university 
students has been rising as more people enter university after 
some time in the work force. The guiding force has been 
student demand and the policy has been to accommodate it as 
long as basic academic requirements are met. 


Evidence is developing of a growing shortage of 
scientists, engineers and managers as Canada expands invest- 
ment in research and development so that its expenditures 
approximate those of its international competitors. Evidence 
from the labour market and from surveys of graduates does not 
indicate an oversupply of university-trained people. 
Unemployment is lowest among university graduates, and it is 
unlikely that the supply will exceed labour-market demand. 
Beyond this, Ontario needs more people with a university 
education both because it is of personal value to them and 
because they play an important role in the social and economic 
life of the province. 


The policy of accommodating student demand remains 
valid. But.can Ontario afford to, finance this objective in 
the current economic environment? It may be asked as well 


whether Ontario can afford not to continue to make this heavy 
investment in university education. These are major questions 
of public policy for any government to answer. 


In broaching these questions government should be aware 
that the pursuit of accessibility during the past two decades, 
vigorous though it has been, has left many things undone. 
Among the future challenges are: 


: responding to the needs of the growing group aged 25 
and over; 


2 raising further the participation rate of women; 
: improving accessibility for Franco-Ontarians; 
; improving accessibility for native peoples; 


: improving accessibility for individuals from socially 
and economically disadvantaged backgrounds; 


; improving accessibility fon the physically 
handicapped through improved physical access_ and 
study aids; 


: improving accessibility for those who live in the 
remote areas Of the province by expanding 
communications aids for distance-learning. 


The successful pursuit of these objectives would broaden 
participation. Because the needs of non-traditional groups 
differ from those of the traditional clientele, institutions 
would have to increase their adaptive capacity. 


Educating and Training People for the Professions 


Universities are heavily committed to preparing students for 
careers. While all studies at the university level can be a 
valuable preparation for a career or profession, some programs 
are more directly vocational. Programs in traditional and 
newer professional fields Hit into this category:law, 
medicine, engineering, architecture, dentistry, pharmacy, 
nursing, physio- and occupational therapy, veterinary 
medicine, education and theology. A number of programs are 
closely linked* with "specific otcupatianss"om industries, for 
example, agriculture, journalism, household science, social 
work, library science, physical education, management studies. 


In arts and science faculties there are many disciplines that 
relate to work opportunities and that provide the under- 
pinnings for entire industries, among them accounting, botany 
and zoology, chemistry, computer science, geography, geology, 
mathematics and statistics, modern languages, physics, 
psychology, fine and applied arts, music. 


While data on changing student preferences are 
inadequate, it appears that the share of enrolment represented 
by the arts and science disciplines grew during the 1960s; 
Since then it has declined. Such shifts may have been due in 
large part to the rise and subsequent fall in demand for 
elementary and secondary school teachers. Although data on 
enrolment by program are incomplete, it is estimated that more 
than three quarters of the current undergraduate full-time 
enrolment iS in programs having either a direct or indirect 
career or professional orientation. 


This second objective has been met insofar as all 
professional and direct career programs are covered and they 
are reasonably distributed across the _ province. Within 
limits, shifting student preferences are being accommodated, 
but much remains to be done: 


. responding to demonstrated needs EOn further 
development in some currently available profes- 
sional and vocational fields; 


: responding to the need for new professional and 
vocational programs; 


‘ responding to the need to make many of these programs 
available to students on a part-time basis; 


: responding to the need to assist the professions in 
providing continuing education programs; 


expanding research in those fields where it is now 
underdeveloped. 


To what extent should professional and _ vocational 
programs accommodate future demand? Part of the answer is 
provided by the operational objectives. Tee Orme ari Oo. fs 
properly to meet the second objective, opportunities for study 
in these program areas should be sensitive to student demand. 
What is the role of manpower planning in determining the 
supply of places? Centralized manpower planning is often 


ineffective; it is too easily upset by unpredictable economic 
developments and policy changes. However, it iS more 
appropriate) .in some) -discipliness thank insothexs. Government 
policy). regulates,. or. strongly influences: g-supply5eiinys some 
professions, for example, medicine and education, and a change 
is not foreseen here. The professions themselves may claim a 
role in determining supply. In programs that are costly, 
there does not appear to be any justification for expanding 
enrolment unless a shortage is foreseen. These general 
limitations aside, the policy of meeting student demand is 
sound. Prospects for the 1980s are that demand will remain 
strong in all professional and most career-oriented programs. 


providing forStudysatythe Highest Intellectual Level 


This objective deals primarily with graduate studies and as 
such is linked to the fourth objective - research. 


In the 1960s, graduate studies in Ontario grew very 
rapidly in.--response,.to ssuch. factorsjsase- the msshortage or 
Canadian university faculty, the rapid development of research 
and scholarship in Canada and the growing demand for advanced 


education, mainly at the master's level, in a number of 
professional areas. Enrolment stabilized in the early 1970s, 
however, and has remained fairly level since then. Between 


1972-73 and 1979-80, enrolment grew on a full-time equivalent 
basis by only 4.6 per cent. At the end of the decade, full- 
time enrolment was barely 200 students above what it had been 
at the@starnt. 


Despite the relative stability of enrolment levels, there 
have been significant shifts between discipline areas. At the 
master's level, the humanities declined 14 per cent between 
1975-76 and 1979-80. Natural and applied sciences declined 18 
per cent in the same _ period. Life sciences’ enrolment 
increased by 19 per cent and social sciences by five per 
cent. At the doctoral level, the humanities declined by 18 
per cent and the natural and applied sciences by 14 per cent. 
Social sciences remained stable and life sciences increased by 
12, per cent. 


During the 1960s and 1970s the number and range of 
graduate programs expanded considerably at both the master's 
and doctoral levels. As a result, there is now wide coverage 
in both the traditional core areas and in specialized fields, 
that 1s, fields; relating, directly to scertainamrocessione 1 or 
careers. Currently there are 391 master's programs offered 


Insane, iirteen-universities. «(The majority of -theyprograms’ are 
in the traditional core areas; the bulk of the enrolment is in 
the specialized programs. At the doctoral level there are 237 
programs covering 77 disciplines offered in ten universities. 


The decline in graduate enrolment during the 1970s in the 
traditional core discipline areas has been caused in large 
measure by the decline in career opportunities for university 
faculty and highly qualified researchers in some of the 
natural and applied sciences. These kinds of career continue 
to be the primary aspirations of doctoral graduates in most 
fi1eldsaeof study. strong Bidemand for ™ bachelor’s: level 
graduates in some fields also made graduate schools economi- 
cally unattractive compared to immediate employment, thus 
removing some potential students from the graduate popula- 
Cron: Since these conditions are likely to persist through 
the first half of the decade, it is reasonable to assume that 


this decline may accelerate slightly. At the same time, 
enrolment in some specialized program areas can be expected to 
rise because of the manpower shortages that now exist. Thus, 


over-all graduate enrolment is likely to remain stable. 


But there are problems on the horizon that deserve 
immediate attention. Given the abnormal age distribution of 
university faculty in Canada, there will be a significant 
PiCcLea cou ilmacacCuLty pac Gricgionsbeginningsiin the, latter):part,of 
the 1980s. as older faculty reach retirement age. Retiring 
faculty will need to be replaced if the universities are to be 
adequately staffed; since it takes between four and six years 
beyond the baccalaureate level to: reach the doctoral level, 
planning to meet these manpower needs should begin now. 
Moreover, the need for qualified researchers, which is 
projected to grow during the decade, should also be taken into 
eecount. Graduate studies are vitally important here, both 
because they are the training ground for future researchers 
and because graduate students comprise a cadre of research 
assistants and collaborators. 


inwmebighwmeot sthese..considerations, =the, «following sare 
challenges for the future: 


4 doctoral programs should be maintained at a level 
tifteeiwiilit ensures, a proportbionals\y.conthl bution iby 
Ontario to the development of faculty manpower; 


graduate programs at all levels should be capable of 
providing the specialists and researchers needed by 
the private and public sectors in sufficient numbers 
to avoid net dependence on migration; 


the universities should have the capacity to respond 
promptly to newly perceived needs for specialists and 
researchers; 


Z the programs of international calibre that now exist 
in Ontario should be protected; 


the quality of currently available programs should be 
improved. 


Basic and Applied Research: Development and Evaluation 


Universities are major repositories of research capacity and 
have a unique role to play in this area. Not only do they 
train future researchers in their graduate programs, but their 
faculty also constitute the largest single group of active 
researchers, particularly. 1n.,.the*varea for (basic  research- 
Research activity in Ontario universities grew rapidly after 
the Second World War, but the major expansion took place in 


the’ 960s; Large numbers of highly qualified and research- 
minded faculty were added. Capital spending on _ physical 
Facilities, library resources and laboratory equipment 
increased. Graduate programs were developed across a wide 
range of disciplines. As a result, the research capacity of 
Ontario universities grew and was put immediately to use. New 
research teams were formed; new research centres~ and 


institutes were established; and a general climate favouring 
research was cultivated. 


In 1976-77, research funding amounting to approximately 
$112.5 million was provided to Ontario universities, mainly by 
federal and provincial granting agencies. This amounts to 
over 40 per cent of the sponsored research undertaken in that 
year in Canadian universities and reflects the proportion of 
the total Canadian university faculty complement located in 
Ontario universities. But expressed in constant dollars, 
funds for sponsored research have remained almost level during 
the 1970s. 


Current estimates of institutional commitment to research 
show that university operating funds finance approximately 53 
per cent of research in the natural sciences and about 78 per 


cent of research in the social sciences. The universities' 
proportion of research spending in:the humanities is much 
higher. A recent study done for the Canadian Committee on the 
Financing of University Research estimates that, on the 
average, 35 per cent of the resources of universities are 
devoted to research. 


By the end of the 1970s, serious concern about deterio- 
rating conditions was expressed by the research community and 


the universities. TO *date, =most’ direct tgrants “in aid for 
sponsored research done in Canada have come from the federal 
government through its three major granting agencies: the 


Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council, the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council and the Medical 
Research Council. But the base support - provision of space, 
faculty and staff salaries, and research leaves - for univer- 
Sity research capacity comes through provincial capital and 
operating grants. Therefore it is essential that an effective 
partnership be developed between the federal and provincial 
levels for the support of research. 


It is also essential that an effective partnership be 
established between government, business and industry and the 
universities for the development of appropriate policies and 
strategies on research. 


In the latter part of the 1970s, the research capacity of 
Ontario universities diminished. The stock of research equip- 
ment acquired in the 1960s as part of the capital expansion is 
rapidly becoming worn out or obsolete. Although no accurate 
estimate can be made of replacement costs, the maintenance of 
Potates Ouse them artewiresearch™ Capability -could ‘require $25 
million annually over and above the current levels of expen- 


diture. Library holdings are also in need of replenishing, 
Since the sums allocated annually for this purpose are well 
below the rate “of inflation. These costs are in addition to 


the losses in research capacity caused by increased teaching 
loads and the decline of graduate student numbers in certain 
discipline areas. 


There are some encouraging prospects. There is growing 
recognition of the need for Canada and for Ontario to expand 
their investment in research and development, and there are 
some signs that a more effective partnership between govern- 
ment, business and industry and the universities will be 
developed. 


Against this background the following are challenges for 
the future: 


. making available appropriate opportunities for 
research in all discipline areas of each university 
(This is fundamental to the idea of the university 
and secures the necessary foundation for quality in 
higher education. ); 


: increasing the capacity of the universities to 
respond to new needs in research, especially those 
that contribute to the development of Ontario; 


. shoring up the equipment base of the universities to 
allow them to be effective in current research; 


: increaSing the ability of the universities to 
co-operate effectively with industry and government 
On research in areas of national need; 


: maintaining research activity independent of 
fluctuations in student numbers. 


Providing Service to the Community 


As mentioned previously, universities offer many different 
kinds of service to the community in fulfilling their academic 
functions related to teaching and research. In meeting this 
Fifth objective, universities:,,provide. Manyed irectyservi ces, to 
the community that are by-products of their academic and 
professional activities. The universities’ vast expertise is 
readily available and frequently used by the community. 
University staff, as consultants, commissioners, mediators, 
arbitrators, municipal officials and members of hospital and 
school boards, provide many valuable services BO the 
community. 


As well, universities provide public lectures, concerts, 
theatre, art expositions and athletic events, usually in their 
Own facilities. They make these facilities readily available 
to the community. They provide legal clinics and a variety of 
health services including. medicalycands dentatjactanics; y they 
offer consulting advice to local businesses and industry. 
Their staffs participate actively in community organizations. 


In all these ways universities make important 
contributions to the life of the community in which they are 
Situated. The dependence of the community on these services 


provided by the university is inversely related to the 


availability of such services elsewhere in the community. In 
this regard the role of the university in the smaller, more 
remote, more isolated communities is especially important. In 
these areas the university is frequently the focus of the 
cultural and recreational life of the community as well as its 
intellectual centre. In the larger metropolitan areas, the 
role of the university in these matters is more limited, but 
it is seldom insignificant. 


To the extent that universities are vital and vibrant, 
they perform these kinds of community service effectively. In 
the future, universities will not only be expected to maintain 
these services but will undoubtedly be pressed to meet new 
needs in this area. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, the committee has reviewed the degree to 
which the current publicly stated objectives for the univer- 
Sities of Ontario have been met over the past decade and has 
identified some of the challenges facing Ontario universities 
if the needs and opportunities of the decade ahead are to be 
met. These challenges include widening accessibility to meet 
the aspirations of individual citizens belonging to- such 
groups as the Franco-Ontarians, the native peoples, the 
economically and socially disadvantaged and developing 
programs to meet new needs for continuing and part-time educa- 
wion- Furthermore, if Ontario is to compete in the world 
econcmyrmandiluitiiSats traditional role-in the life of- Canada, 
a greater effort on the part of the universities is essential 
to provide the general education, professional training, 
advanced scientists and researchers, and research and develop- 
ment activities necessary for the future well-being of Ontario 
and its citizens. | 


The extent to which these needs and opportunities can be 
met will depend upon the level of resources available to the 
universities. That is the subject of the next chapter. 


TI & , FUNDING INSRELATIONS TOSOBGECELVES 


The preceding chapter has identified the objectives establish- 
ed for the Ontario university system, outlined the extent to 
which these have been met during the 1960s and 1970s and noted 
those areas where further effort may be appropriate. rhirs 
chapter turns to the task of assessing the implications of 
various hypothetical levels of funding for the pursuit of 
these objectives during the 1980s. 


Meeting these objectives is costly; SsOipis iifarlu nesato 
pursue them. It was Sincere and profound worry about the 
capacity of the university system to meet these objectives at 
recent levels of funding that led the chairmen of governing 
bodies and the executive heads of the universities to express 
their concern to the premier last summer. Their concern, and 
that of the government, accounts in turn for the emphasis that 
the terms of reference of this committee accord to relating 
objectives and funding to the entire decade of the 1980s. 
Funding levels are decided upon from year to year, but their 
impact on the capacity of the university system to achieve the 
objectives is cumulative. 


Three models are presented.1l All develop from stated 
assumptions. Model eh, «.0f )whichs sthere meare! se -twossvariants, 
projects funding levels at a modest rate of real growth that 
would make it possible in some degree to meet the needs and 
pursue the opportunities outlined in chapter one. 


Model 2 is the funding level model developed by OCUA. It 
takes into consideration a projected decline in enrolment 
between 1984 and 1991 and anticipates increased "productivity" 
from the university system. 


Model 3, of which there are three variants, projects a 
level of support that lags, in varying degrees, ) behind ‘the 
rate Of inflation. The results of each of the three models 
and thelr variants are expressed in constant dollars. 


Before developing these models in detail, the committee 
wishes to stress one crucial point. People are the heart of 
the university. Universities depend upon the academic staff 
and. the support staff to sg#ecOmpl-ish, thes oObsecCtlyes s thnatesdnh 


ite For details concerning the methods of calculation, see 
Appendix A. 


GUCNIesenve athe mwstuuents and the™public of] Ontario.. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the cost of operating universities is 
composed ‘Oofwsalaries and benefits. Significant reductions’ in 
expenditure, therefore, involve reductions in staff costs, 
either in salary levels or staff numbers. Such reductions 
have direct negative effects on the people involved and on the 
ability of the universities to achieve their objectives. In 
describing. the consequences of those models that project 
declines in revenue, the committee is very conscious of their 
negative implications. 


MODEL 1 


Model 1 affords opportunities that, with prudent decision 
making, would enhance the ability of the universities to meet 
thererchattenges outlined miniechapter one’. Faculty: vands starr 
complement size is projected to remain constant for the system 
as a whole, although the size of individual institutions might 
increase or decrease. Model 1 also assumes that funds will be 
provided to meet the projected costs of reasonable salary 
settlements in the accepted pattern, i.e., including "progress 
through the ranks" (PTR) .2 


MODEL la 


Model la, the first variant of Model 1, involves the following 
assumptions: 


Poarcnesecosts fot Fanftlation will” be met; 


2. tthe fcOsts TOL PTR’ Yat “a “net cost of two. per, cent “per 
anunuMmece nom 98 l—8 25 to, 1985-86, and” One. sper .cent. per 
annum thereafter) will be met; 


3. no account will be taken of changes in enrolment, and 
should enrolment decline, any resources liberated will 
be directed to the objectives outlined in chapter one; 
and 


A%enddittonalie Eunding® on sthe order Of 525 smillions per 
annum for equipment and furniture replacement (based 
on a 15-year replacement cycle) will be provided. 


2. See Appendix A for an elaboration of this point. 
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According. to “Model) 9 la Varthes, 1os0—sieerunding. base of 
S1,064.1. million. would Ugrew (in, Cons tantmadol Lar. (bermc) oto 
Sl1,22/-2. Million by, 1 990=9) anes ncreacom ots iG socal teh LOn Or 
Boe 3 ele ascent. This would entail an average annual increase 
of $13.8 million in addition. to) the @provision of 9525 million 
per year for equipment replacement. 


Impact of Model la on Objectives 


At this level of funding, the ability of the university system 
to fulfil the objectives outlined in chapter one would be 
enhanced considerably over what it is today. Of particular 
importance would be the potential for strengthening research 
Capability: The extra funds for equipment would enable the 
institutions to upgrade and replace equipment at a realistic 
rate. In addition, the scope of research and teaching could 
be enhanced to the extent that normal attrition permits 
universities to appoint new full-time faculty and staff in 
areas of academic priority. The new appointments would allow 
the institutions to respond in a positive way to Ontario's 
needs in research and the need for new academic programs to 
meet future requirements. 


The system, both in terms of people and equipment, would 
have a degree of flexibility that should allow it to respond 
to government policy and the program innovations required to 
meet the challenge of the future. There is no question but 
that some progress could be made towards extending accessi- 
bility to those groups listed under the first two objectives 
in chapter one. For example, in order to respond to Ontario's 
need for more highly educated manpower, part-time programs for 
professionals and other occupational groups could be imple- 
mented. Again, the funding made available for equipment would 
improve research capacity, which is of increasing importance 
if Ontario is to participate in the development of high 
technology. In. fact, with the level of funding assumed by 
Model la, some progress would be made in most of the possible 
extensions of the objectives identified in chapter one. 


A word of caution, however, iS in order. Up to this 
point, the discussion has been based, in part, on the assump- 
tion that enrolment from the traditionally dominant 18-24 age 
group will decline and that resources will thus be available 
for new initiatives. It should be remembered that enrolment 
levels’ sare not easy to i prédict, with) anyvseaccuracy. For 
example, a return to the 1976-77 participation rate for the 
18-24 age group would result in the maintenance of current 


enrolment levels during the 1980s from the traditional client 
groups alone. ie othis soccurred,, the “capability “of ~the 
universities to extend services to new groups and to develop 
new programs would be limited. 


Impact of Model la on Allocative Mechanisms 


At this level of funding it is expected that the question of 
allocative procedures would not be contentious. Formula fund- 
ing would probably be basically acceptable and the bulk of 
available funds would be distributed in this manner. 


MODEL lb 


Model lb is identical to Model la, except that it does not 
contain any special provisions for coping with equipment and 
furniture replacement. Under this variant the financial 
requirements of Ontario universities would increase by $138.1 
million or 13.0 per cent by the end of the decade, entailing 
an average annual increase of $13.8 million. 


Impact of Model lb on Objectives 


As with Model la, if enrolment does decline then increased 
student accessibility through improved service would _ be 
possible with the existing faculty and staff complement. But 
an important trade-off would arise vis-a-vis the necessity of 
providing support for equipment and furniture replacement 
within traditional expenditure patterns if research capacity 
is to be maintained. Maintaining research capacity would 
require reducing the degree to which the improvements 
envisaged in la could be realized. 


Suppose, however, that the need for equipment was _ such 
that funds had to be found from other sources in the budgets 
of the universities. One possibility would be to remove all 
positions released by attrition for one year. This would 
provide $10.6 million per year for the decade and would pre- 
serve some of the current capacity to undertake research. 


This possibility is in some measure theoretical, because 
attrition takes place randomly and is seldom related to the 
universities' teaching and research needs. It fact -**a 


university would probably redirect some funds released by 
attrition each year to resolve special equipment problems. 


Impact of Model lb on Allocative Mechanisms 


As with Model la, a formula allocative mechanism would 
probably remain acceptable. Some intervention might be needed 
to promote role differentiation and rationalization, and it 
would be much more likely that serious consideration would 
have to be given to providing special support for equipment 
and library expenditures, and for other needs. 


MODEL 2 


This model projects university expenditure requirements on the 
basis of the Ontario Council on University Affairs' funding 
model. It incorporates allowances for forecasted enrolment 
change and increased productivity, as well as the PTR costs 
identified under Model 1. The specific assumptions for Model 2 
are: 


1. the. costs.of intlation willbe met. 


2. the “cost” Off PIRiB(atvasnet EeOst Vor two percent’ per 
annum from 1981-82 to 1985-86 and one per cent per 
annum thereafter) will be met; 


3. an increase in productivity of 0.5 per cent per annum 
will be achieved; and 


4. enrolment will vary annually in accordance with the 
projected (by Statistics Canada) change in the 18-24 
age group. Enrolment variations are discounted by 50 
per, .cent.; 


According to Model 2, the 1980-81 funding base of 
$1,064.1 million would be $15.4 million or 1.4 per cent higher 
in 1990-91. This end result, however, would have been 
produced by a real growth of 6.2 per cent in the first five 
years of the decade, followed by an almost equally great dec- 
line in the last five years as shown in Figure 1. By the end 
of the decade, total expenditures would be 10.2 per cent less 
than those projected in Model lb. 


In this model the level of funding in each of the first 
five years is roughly the same as in Model lb; in the latter 
half of the decade the rate of decline is similar to Model 
3a. Although the level of funding for the first ‘five years is 
close to that of Model lb, prudent management for the downturn 
in the second five years would require preparatory actions 
during the first five years, including diverting expenditures 
from meeting the current objectives. 


Figure 1 Projected University Expenditures in Constant Dollars 
1980-81 to 1990-91 
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In the following discussion the committee deals with the 
decade as a whole, taking no account of variations from year 
to year or between the first and second halves of the period. 


Impact of Model 2 on Objectives 


From the universities' perspective, this financial option has 
several disadvantages. It makes no attempt to restore ground 
lost®an-?the™ late’ 1970s; rather; Model” 2) assumes’ financial 
adjustment to enrolment variation and additional productivity 
improvements despite the lost ground. No special provisions 
are made for furniture and equipment replacement (beyond what 
the universities consider to be the present inadequate base). 


If Model 2 were to be implemented, the impact of funding 
levels keyed to projected enrolment decline and compounded by 
the application of the productivity factor would be severe by 
the end of the decade. If the reductions in funding were to 
be distributed across all categories of expenditure, a comple- 
ment reduction on the order of 1,300 full-time equivalent 
(FTE) faculty positions and 1,800 FTE support positions would 
be required. This amounts to ten per cent of the total man- 
power of the system.3 If these manpower reductions were to 
be compressed into the latter half of the decade, the measures 
that would be required and their impact would be identical to 
those in Model 3a. 


The full extent of manpower reductions could be avoided 
if salary settlements in each year of the decade were, on 
average, one per cent below inflation. Salary settlements 
below the rate of inflation can be considered feasible only if 
the balance of the 1980s yields public and private sector 
settlements that are similarly below the rate of inflation. 
Otherwise, even though such action would maintain the size of 
the system, it would produce some negative effects. Inade- 
quate salary levels would likely result in the loss of high 
quality® faculty -and* staff ‘to~those “sectors able to provide 
higher compensation, and achievement of all the objectives 
would be compromised to some degree. Objectives three and 
four would be particularly affected, because the best research 
people are very mobile. 


3. See Appendix A for the calculations relating to the method 
of determining complement reduction. 


Further, complement reductions of the magnitude indicated 
above would exacerbate the system's present resource alloca- 
tion problems and. limit further its, ability~tesresponds toppers 
ceived needs for re-direction. The least unattractive method 
of achieving the required reductions in complement might seem 
to be for the universities to take full advantage of normal 
rates of attrition over the decade. But, since: attrition 
tends to occur in areas of high student and employer demand 
more frequently than in low demand areas, some existing strong 
programs would be weakened, and some programs would collapse 
altogether. Moreover, planning for decline in the second half 
of the decade would surely involve planning for program 
closure. Given the necessary lead time to effect reductions 
in expenditures by these means, plans to close programs would 
have to be made immediately, during the period of continuing 
expansion. Such measures would have serious adverse effects 
on the ability of the system to meet its objectives. 


Another simplified approach to reducing expenditures 
would be by increaSing teaching loads through the cancellation 
of research leaves or other means. Such an approach would in 
fact reduce expenditures only if the faculty made redundant by 
higher teaching loads were removed from the system. The con- 
sequences of this action, however, would seriously affect the 
research capacity of the system. Furthermore, unless most 
universities in North America and Europe followed suit, many 
of the best faculty would go elsewhere. 


However the necessary complement reductions were 
achieved, the implications for the objectives of the system 
would be the following: 


- no expansion of accessibility could be expected; 


- in terms of professional programs, significant positive 
responses to new challenges would not be possible; 


- research potential would suffer because the infusion of 
new faculty and technical personnel needed to maintain 
scholarship and research and to stimulate new develop- 
ments would be foregone; 


- research potential would also suffer because of perpetua- 
tion of the current equipment problem; accordingly, the 
universities" capacity for assisting industrial- innova- 
tion could not be expected to grow; 


- a decrease in the extent and quality of community service 
would be inevitable. 


Impact of Model 2 on Allocative Mechanisms 


Without examining in detail the possible variations to the 
existing allocative mechanism, it seems clear that some 
adjustments would be necessary. While an enrolment-based 
formula might continue to be an acceptable way of allocating 
most of the resources available, certain problem areas would 
have to be addressed. For example, special funding provisions 
might be necessary for institutions particularly affected by 
such factors as role differentiation, geographic significance 
and inability to adapt to changing circumstances. Incentive 
grants designed to promote changes in institutional program 
offerings would warrant serious consideration to enable the 
universities to meet the cost of closing down some programs. 


MODEL 3 


All three variants of Model 3 assume that a funding model such 
as that used by the Ontario Council on University Affairs 
produces results that exceed resources the government is pre- 
pared to commit to the university system. This assumption is 
not inconsistent with recent history.4 Indeed, since 1977-78, 
whether because of a program of fiscal restraint, reduced 
potential for increased government revenue, the need to shift 
government expenditure priorities or some combination of these 
factors, universities have received a level of global funding 
that is below the rate of inflation. 


MODEL 3a 


Model 3a, the first variant of Model 3, assumes that there 
will be an effective annual reduction in university support at 
a rate of one per cent below the level of inflation. 


4. For four consecutive years, university revenue has fallen 
short of the level deemed necessary by the OCUA by 1.1 per 
centiain 1978-79 2::.2.5..per .centy, in) «1979-80; 2.8) pern<cent in 
1980-81; and 2.4 per cent in 1981-82. 


It produces a decline in revenue of $101.7 million or 9.6 
per cent over the decade. This is equivalent to reducing 
funding by an average of $10.2 million per year. In this 
model, by 1990-91, total expenditures would be 19.9 per cent 
below those projected by Model lb and 10.8 per cent below 
those projected by Model 2. 


Impact of Model 3a on Objectives 


Model 3a dictates salary expenditures at 22.1 per cent below 
the levels postulated by Model lb. These requirements could 
be met over the period of the decade by: 


a) salary settlements for the decade at a rate of two per 
cent per annum below the rate of inflation (Such 
settlements would be feasible over the decade only if 
all sectors within society were to accept settlements 
Similarly below the rate of inflation.); 


b) complement reductions on the order of 2,900 FTE 
faculty positions plus 4,000 FTE non-academic staff 
positions (This represents a reduction of 22.1 per 
cent of ETE faculty and gstarc..):; 


c) some combination of a) and b). 


Potential effects on the objectives of the system that 
flow from the complement reductions outlined above would 
likely include the following: 


: in order to preserve core strength, universities would 
have to abandon educational "outreach" programs, ter- 
Minate instructional programs in a number of discip- 
lines and impose severe enrolment limits in others; 


: in order to maintain quality, resources would likely 
be concentrated in identified areas at specific 
institutions, thereby reducing diversity of programs; 


: the university system would find itself in a situation 
where it would be unable to respond to provincial man- 
power needs, especially in terms of professional 
programs; 


; at this level of funding the preservation of a minimal 
range of graduate programs in the province would be 
all that could be expected; 


ee ele= research potential Of the universities would-be 
seriously impaired, since the termination of instruct- 
ional programs would lead to corresponding losses in 
research Capability: 


- equally damaging would be the creation of an unfavour- 
able climate for retaining able scientists and 
scholars; 


serious erosion in community service would be unavoid- 
able. 


Impact of Model 3a on Allocative Mechanisms 


Model 3a greatly accentuates the problems previously identi- 
fied in connection with Model 2. Act’ this*Slevelw it rs not 
clear that the formula method would hold. Even if the formula 
approach remained acceptable as the basic allocative method 
for a substantial portion of the total funds available, there 
would be strong pressures favouring an interventionist, non- 
formula grant system encompassing an increasingly large 
portion of total system support. Special support for the 
costs involved in facilitating complement and = program 
reductions would have to be added to that provided for the 
purposes previously identified under Model 2. Given the lead 
time required to allow students to move through a program 
designated for termination and to effect the separation of 
long-term employees, special allocative measures would 
undoubtedly be required. 


In addition to inviting a more interventionist allocative 
system, the magnitude of the reductions contemplated would 
likely suggest the imposition of further control measures. 
These measures could include an embargo upon all new profes- 
sional and graduate programs, or the setting of institutional 
enrolment ceilings. Such measures would probably require the 
exercrse’ of system™ authority ‘in-“Virtually all areas of 
university operations. The questions raised concerning such 
system authority are dealt with in chapter three. 


She See Appendix B for a consideration of the magnitude of 
program elimination. 


MODEL 3b 


Model 3b, the second variant of Model 3, produces a further 
reduction in the universities' base budgets by assuming that 
university support will be two per cent below inflation each 
year for the balance of the decade. 


In this variant, the shortfall in jconstantedoliars would 
be $194.7 million or 18.3 per cent over the ten-year period, 
entailing an average annual decrease of about $119.5 million. 
The results suggest that, by the end of “the decade, “total 
expenditures would be 27.7 per cent below the costs of main- 
taining the existing university system as projected by Model 
ibe 


Impact of Model 3b on Objectives 


This variant dictates salary expenditures at 29.6 pexr-cent 
below the levels postulated by Model lb. Such expenditure 
reductions could be effected only if the following measures 
were feasible: 


a) faculty and staff salary settlements at three per cent 
per annum below inflation, if all sectors of society 
are accepting such settlements; 


b) *scomplement reductions on pthet.order of 36) 800ReETE 
faculty positions plus .5,300 FTE non-academic staff 
positions (These represent reductions of about 30 per 
cent of FTE complement. ); 


c) some combination of a) and b). 


Complement reductions of the magnitude indicated above 
would necessitate major changes in the structure of Ontario's 
university system. Rationalization of the system through 
voluntary program elimination would not achieve reductions of 
the scale required. 


Basically, there are two alternatives for achieving such 
Significant reductions in complements: 


l. wholesale elimination of a significant number of 
academic programs at the undergraduate, professional 
and graduate levels (over and above those identified 
in connection with Model 3a); or 


2. contraction» of the. (svstem=ebye che. “eliminationeeo. 
certain institutions from the list of those eligible 
for government support. 


Extensive elimination of programs would produce: 


- reduced quantitative and geographic accessibility to 
undergraduate, professional and graduate programs (the 
severity of which depends upon demography, the parti- 
cipation rate and student program preferences); 


- reduced pursuit of intellectual activity and research 
(the severity of which depends on the extent to which 
the programs selected for elimination are of lower 
quality); 


- increased short-run financial pressure occasioned by 
theecost ofsefacuity and ‘statfL éreducttonsy;-rcoupled with 
continued institutional costs that are insensitive to 
program elimination. 


It isevident that program elimination on such a major 
scale would mean that tenure could not be maintained. The 
program elimination option, therefore, might require modifica- 
tions to existing labour contracts that link job security to 
tenure and seniority or, if necessary, the imposition of 
system-wide conditions of employment through legislative 
intervention. Such action might prove so unpalatable that the 
institutional closure route, which would confine these matters 
to the individual institution, might be deemed more accept- 
able. 


In order to reduce expenditures to the extent required by 
Model 3b, the system-wide reductions occasioned by Model 3a 
must be augmented by the closure of one or a combination of 
InSLICUtLOnS, constitutingpiaboiutegten’ perwcentsromgthe present 
system. This option would entail: 


He atplossieun) geographicig accessibility @that ~could ‘be 
benpencd. jby sey enead slocatsonyeolm ithesmanstitution(s) 
selected for closure; 


2a JOSS in = quantitative accessabulatyiethatricould be 
tempered by additional expenditures to promote student 
mobility; 


- a loss in accessibility to programs that are in high 
Student demand, Ging ot institutions selected for 
closure on the grounds that there is already more than 
one university serving a particular geographic 
location may also be institutions whose programs are 
in high demand; 


- a loss in intellectual activity and research, because 
every university in Ontario has a cluster of high- 
quality programs and faculty. 


The financial savings generated by this option would be 
greater than those yielded by the program closure option 
because all the costs of the closed institution(s) would be 
eliminated. There would, however, be short-term costs 
associated with compensating released academic and support 
staff. There could be additional long-term costs to promote 
student mobility. 


The specific effects of the required contraction would 
likely include some or all of the following: 


- the existing geographical’ “distribution "or academic 
programs would be severely curtailed; 


. for those institutions not eliminated, program closure 
might produce radical transformations. For example, 
the University of Guelph might become the "Guelph 
Institute of Life Sciences" or portions of Guelph, 
Waterloo, Wilfrid Laurier and McMaster universities 
might become the constituent parts of a "University of 
Central Ontario"; 


- if priority were to be assigned to providing accessi- 
bility for basic undergraduate education, it is more 
likely that existing institutions would be contracted 
in size rather than given specialized roles; 


. if priority were to be assigned to the maintenance of 
some "full service" institutions, contraction of other 
institutions would, of necessity, be more extensive; 


- the loss of programs at the graduate level would be 
linked to changes at the undergraduate and professi- 
Onal level, but contraction would likely be greater at 
the graduate level. 


Impact of Model 3b on Allocative Mechanisms 


The effects described under the conditions of Model 3a would 
be accentuated. A strong measure of central authority would 
be required to achieve program elimination on the _ scale 
required by Model 3b. On the other hand, the closing of a 
major university, or of three or four smaller universities, 
might permit the retention of some form of formula allocation 
with respect to the remaining institutions. 


The closing of any institution, even with reasonable 
prior notice, would require special funding arrangements to 
compensate long-term members of staff. Special grants for 
this purpose would probably have to be considered part of the 
legislative action required to effect university dissolution. 


MODEL 3c 


Model 3c, the third variant of Model 3, assumes that there 
will be an effective annual reduction in university support at 
a rate of four per cent below the level of inflation. This 
variant sees the funding of the system in constant dollars 
decreased by $356.6 million. 


Impact of Model 3c on Objectives 


Such expenditure reductions could be met only if the following 
were feasible: 


a) faculty and staff salary settlements for the decade at 
approximately 4.5 per cent per annum below inflation, 
lie aller sectors “Of” Society are’ accepting such 
settlements; 


b) complement reductions on the order of 5,600 FTE 
faculty positions and 7,700 FTE non-academic staff 
positions; 


c) some combination of a) and b). 


At this level of funding, none of the accessibility 
objectives would be feasible. Funding would be sufficient to 
Maintain the present quality of education and research at only 
60 per cent of the universities' present capacity. 


CAPITAL FUNDING 


Throughout this discussion, operating funds only have been 
considered in calculating the projected levels of 
expenditure. No account has been taken of the additional need 
for capital funds required for plant renovations, alterations 
or replacement. This financial requirement, however, should 
not be minimized. These funds are of critical importance to 
the universities, particularly those with aging physical 
facilities. 


CONCLUSION 


The implications of various funding levels for the objectives 
of the university system are multi-faceted and complex. For 
all this, however, the conclusions that can be distilled from 
the material presented in this chapter “have ‘rra” wstark 
Simplicity. To pursue the full range of objectives outlined 
in chapter one, the university system requires a level of 
funding that will rise at a modest rate of real growth. When 
the alternative represented by the OCUA model (Model 2) is 
projected over a full decade, it is clear that serious 
adjustments on the part of the universities are required and 
that some of the objectives become compromised. At the levels 
of funding variously below inflation hypothesized by the 
variants of Model 3, the objectives outlined in chapter one 
cannot be met; and quality can be salvaged only through 
increasingly drastic measures whose outcome is a 
commensurately inaccessible, elite and small Ontario 
university system. 
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Introduction 


This chapter addresses the committee's _,;fourth Ce CMs pOL 
reference: 


to define more clearly the appropriate joint roles of the 
Pistons meuuoe COUNCIL! Of; Ontarioe UMliversi ta ec, mathe 
Ontario Council on University Affairs and the Government 
of the Province of Ontario. 


Tt beding. with a brief ‘statement... of the. essential 
concerns Of othe» universities. and), government in, a.publicly 
funded system and then proceeds to outline several alternative 
models for relating universities to government in such a 
system. Since it is necessary to provide an historical dimen- 
sion to the consideration of such matters in order to develop 
an adequate appreciation of them, the chapter then reviews 
briefly the evolution to date of the Ontario university 
system, including its relations with government. 


In the concluding section, more detailed consideration is 
given to the appropriate roles of COU and OCUA in the circum- 
stances of the Ontario university system in the 1980s. 
Throughout, it should be recognized that any structure is but 
a means to an end, in this case having and maintaining univer- 
Sities of high quality in Ontario. 


The Concerns of the Universities and Government 


Ontario's institutions of higher learning share in the proud 
heritage of freedom of thought and enquiry that is the 
hallmark of universities throughout the free world. lige 
universities are properly to fulfil their role in society, 
which involves the transmission and advancement of knowledge 
ii all its forms, it 1S widely, recognized that they. must 
remain free with respect to certain fundamentals. 


Academic freedom and university autonomy, which is its 
institutional form, are traditionally described as embodying 
three elements: the freedom to determine who shall teach, what 
shall be taught and who shall be taught. More specifically, 
this implies that universities should be free to determine who 
shall be appointed to faculty, and the terms and conditions 
under which faculty members shall practice their profession; 
who shall be admitted to study and to pursue research; what 
shall be the content of curriculum and degree requirements; 


what shall be subjects of research; and how the resources of 


the institutions shall be allocated internally. in’ themstarst 
instance these considerations involve individuals - faculty 
and students - and here we speak of academic freedom. As 


these considerations are reflected in the institution, we 
speak of university autonomy. 


While such autonomy for the university and the academic 
freedom it is designed to protect are major conditions for the 
successful fulfilment of the university's mandate, they are 
not unlimited, particularly so in the case of universities 
which receive, as do the universities of this province, the 
major proportion of their financial resources directly from 
pubMrestunds. When this is the case, the government has a 
responsibility to ensure that the universities are adequately 
accountable for the expenditure of these public funds and 
efficvents in “the pursuit Off those “objectives forme which. the 
funding is provided. There is no quarrel with the principle 
that massive public financial support requires Strict 
accountcagia Lty. 


The problem, of course, is to bring into harmony these 
two sets of considerations and to develop a structure in which 
the legitimate concerns of the universities and government are 
brought into an effective relationship. 


Government must make the baSic decisions on matters of 
public policy, while accepting advice from the universities 
about the implications of these policies on university 
activities. Government must establish the general objectives 
for its publicly funded institutions and determine the amounts 
of public monies it is prepared to provide them, while paying 
close attention to the judgments of the universities about the 
propriety of these objectives, their resource implications, 
and the ability of the institutions to meet them adequately 
with the level of resources provided. Government must 
determine the audit and other financial reporting procedures 
to be followed to enable reporting to the public through the 
legislature on the effective and economical use of the 
resources provided from the public purse, while respecting the 
views of the universities as to the appropriate forms of 
reporting. 


These general considerations must be applied in relation 
to more specific policy issues such as accessibility, manpower 
planning, tuition fees, student aid and research programming, 
all of which carry implications for the relations between 
government and universities. The optimum method Me Ve 
allocating responsibilities for decisions on such issues 
cannot be determined in the abstract. Tomar rLVe male SUC gee 
determination it 1S necessary to consider carefully the 
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history and present circumstances of the groups involved. 
Moreover, the determination of an appropriate allocation of 
powers involves making a choice from among a number of 
alternative models. 


Alternative Models 


The laissez faire model lies at one extreme, the centralized 
conurol -model..atethe.other. .-In the laissez faire model, each 
university is left entirely free to make its own decisions in 
academic matters and deals directly with the government to 
secure the public funds necessary for the pursuit of these 
activities. This was largely the condition of the 
universities in this province until the end of the 1950s. 
Although it affords maximum autonomy to the individual 
institutions, .-such a system is now generally regarded as 
inappropriate because of the level of funding that is provided 
by government. 


The centralized control model, the common pattern of 
university organization in many European countries~= and 
elsewhere in the world, provides a minimum of institutional 
autonomy. The university system is organized as an arm of the 
central government, with government defining the 
organizational structure and administration of the 
universities; appointing faculty and administrative staff, who 
are civil servants; exercising detailed control over budgets 
and curricula; and even managing some of the services. Such a 
highly centralized system of control by government is widely 
regarded in the English-speaking world as providing too little 
freedom for the universities to fulfil properly their mission. 


there’ pace~y bseverals..alternativess estoy thé iitwoo models 
described above, each of which involves some elements of 
coneralagedqmauthoni ty jiowi thee corresponding Gadumitations on 
institutional autonomy. One of these is the University Grants 
Committee (UGC) model developed originally in the United 
Kingdom. Established in 1919, the UGC, which is composed 
mainly of university academics, came to be viewed by many as 
the foremost example of how to have extensive public financial 
Support without governmental control. Although the terms of 
reference constituted it as an advisory body, in practice it 
exerted executive power; after consulting with the 
Un hvers bites nthe UGG +-hasi «disbursed).¢grant. money «=;to the 
universities at its discretion. More recently the UGC has 
developed much closer relations with the Department of 
Education and Science. Together, these two central agencies 
have come to play an increasingly dominant role in planning 
national university policy in the United Kingdon. 


Another model is that of partial state control, of which 
there are two major variants in the United States. One is the 
consolidated state university model, with a central board of 
governors or regents responsible for a multi-campus' state 
university. In’ *this SJUurrsdictron ~“1t "woudtam = pemecaltea = tic 
"University of Ontario". The other is the coordinating board 
model, in which a state coordinating body with specified 
executive powers stands between the individual institutions 
and the government. In both models a central agency exercises 
specified executive powers on behalf of the system. 


Any detailed examination of the respective pros and cons 
of these models can best be undertaken within the context of 
given historical circumstances. For this reason we now turn 
to the history of the development of the Ontario university 
system. 


The “Evolution of *the ‘Structure “of the (On Car1ro Uni versrey 
system 


Until» ‘the end of the . Second World War, '‘‘except “for the 
University of Toronto, the universities in Ontario were 
essentially private institutions. None received any 
appreciable amount of support from public funds. With the 
maSSive expansion of university education in this province in 
the 1950s and 1960s, all of this changed. This expansion was 
financed almost entirely by public expenditure, and 
this brought the government into university education in ways 
that previously had been largely unknown. With the expansion, 
some formerly religious institutions were secularized in order 
to become eligible for public funding and a number of new 


universities were founded. All were established by 
legislation as autonomous institutions with full university 
degree-granting powers. During® “the? Wearly ~partstont this 


expansion phase, the universities operated for the most part 
as fully autonomous institutions, with a minimum of formal 
provision for communication, cooperation and coordination. 


But soon it came to be recognized *that/’as the ’system 
developed in size and complexity, a more formal structure was 
required in order to provide increased public accountability, 
as well as to improve the universities' ability to fulfil 
their educational missions. 


The Committee on University Affairs (CUA), predecessor of 
OCUA, and the Committee of Presidents of the Universities of 
Ontario (CPUO), predecessor of COU, were both set up in the 
early 1960s. The Department of University Affairs, later the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities, was establish in 1965. 


Tiel eee oe OLMmula fOr. the -distribution of, operating grants, 
developed through consultation between CUA and CPUO, was 
accepted by government and put in place, and work was begun 
On a capital formula. At about the same time an appraisals 
system for the evaluation of proposed new graduate programs 
was developed” and approved. by CPUO, and. the first. “tentative 
steps were taken towards the development of discipline 
assessment as the second major component in graduate planning. 


In that same year, 1967, government decided to establish 
a Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, but it 
was two years before the commission was actually set up. The 
two reports of this commission, the preliminary one issued in 
Pot eeanaeeie peerings One “published late “an 1972, sand: in 
paborec ular the responses they elicited, determined the 
SUruUcCtULe. OL the “Ontario University system jin the (1970s. 
Although expressing the judgment that Ontario was being well 
served by its universities and indicating a preference for 
evolution rather than any radical departures, the commission 
in its preliminary report proposed some startling changes in 
the structure of post-secondary education in Ontario. (Hz 
suggested the establishment of three coordinating boards, one 
for each of three post-secondary sectors, including one for 
the universities. This board was to have sweeping powers over 
the universities, including the power to establish new 
academic programs and faculties and to discontinue existing 
ones; the power to establish admission requirements for the 


MisereeL Ovo wie Less syurisadiction. sand the ‘authority to 
alTocate ~both Operating and capital grants. The proposal 
failed to gain the support of either the university community 
Or government. The commission's preliminary report did, 


however, focus attention on the issue of structure. 


In the final report the commission modified its earlier 
recommendations and proposed the establishment of an Ontario 
Council on University Affairs that would have both advisory 
and executive powers. The proposed new body was to plan and 
coordinate the university system in consultation with the 
universities and related voluntary associations; to advise the 
minister on global funding; and to allocate and distribute 
operating and capital funds on the basis of an objective 
formula. 


COU strongly endorsed these proposals on the 
understanding that the new council would seek system planning 
advice from COU and would work closely with COU in the 
implementation of plans. What is noteworthy is that, despite 
earlier sharp disagreements with any proposal to provide some 
central authority, by the time the debate closed the various 


university constituencies were all essentially in agreement 
with the commission's recommendation to give limited executive 
power to a new Ontario Council on University Affairs. The 
Council of Ontario Universities, the Ontario Confederation of 
University Faculty Associations, the Ontario Federation of 
Students and the universities all favoured such a move. 


But this recommendation was rejected by government as 
being incompatible with the principle of cabinet 
responsibility in a parliamentary system. When government 
decided to replace the Committee on University Affairs with a 
new body, OCUA, it chose to make this body strictly advisory. 
Other than the change in name, the terms of the draft 
legislation establishing the new council were almost 
indistinguishable from the order-in-council establishing the 
now-defunct CUA. OCUA was empowered to make recommendations 
to the minister on any matter that, in the opinion of the 
COUDEILL, concerned one or more Ontario degree-granting 
institutions or the students registered in such institutions, 
and to make recommendations in respect of any matter referred 
CO lt sbye the Minister. 


In announcing the establishment of the new council, 
however, the government stated its intention to strengthen the 
buffer between universities and government. In reaching a 
decision not to grant executive authority to a butter body, 
the government decided to continue to reserve to itself the 
power to make policy decisions affecting the universities, 
though it was prepared to do so on advice rendered publicly by 
a body created for the purpose. 


These decisions established the structure of the Ontario 
university system for the remainder of the 1970s. Although 
some additional limitations were placed on institutional 
autonomy in the area of graduate planning through the further 
application of the appraisals and assessment processes, the 
universities of Ontario continued to enjoy a relatively high 
degree of autonomy. 


Heavily “weighted ine thes O1recliGnole sinctlLouLLOna dL 
autonomy, the system balances institutional autonomy and 
government authority by means of a series of checks operated 
through the exercise of cabinet and ministerial responsibility 
and the activities of the buffer advisory “body, OCUA. Each 
institution enjoys its own separate juridical status under the 
terms of an act of the legislature; internal governance and 
management are the responsibility of an internal governing 
structure established by each university statute. An 
important measure of “public. accotintapllity sigpachieved _bymunc 
trusteeship role of each governing body. 


Other sources of public accountability include statutory 
provisions under which universities are required to submit 
statistical and financial data to the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities for tabling in the legislature, and the operating 
grants formula by means of which public funds continue to be 
disbursed on a non-discretionary basis related to enrolment on 
the advice of OCUA. 


Because the advice of OCUA does not bind the minister or 
cabinet, government remains responsible and can refuse the 
advice if it so chooses. However, given the important role 
played by a non-discretionary formula and the balance of 
institutional and system interests that have evolved, such 
action would occur only for the most serious of reasons. 
While government is required to have the ministry estimates 
approved in the legislature, institutional internal govern- 
ance, management, budgets and academic programs are neither 
scrutinized by the legislature nor under the direct control of 
the ministry. 


During the 1970s, most other provincial jurisdictions in 
Canada were implementing decisions to provide for greater 
central control of academic program planning at both the 
graduate and undergraduate levels, either directly under the 
responsibility of the relevant minister or through some buffer 
agency. But in Ontario, academic planning in the system 
continued largely by cooperation and advice. However, by the 
end of the 1970s, in a setting of financial restraint and 
shifting priorities, serious questions were again raised in 
Ontario about the need for some additional central authority 
COvumprove othe ~abilaty of. the system. to respond to “these 
challenges. 


The renewed debate on the structure of the Ontario 
university system was greatly stimulated by OCUA's September 
1980 paper, System Rationalization: A Responsibility and an 
Opportunity. OCUA took the position that, in the face of fund- 
ing which has strained the capacity of the universities to 
fulfil collectively their objectives, the universities must 
seek to maintain quality while making the most effective use 
possible of the public funds with which they are provided. To 
continue to accomplish this, OCUA suggested that there is need 
for further system-wide consolidation and rationalization, and 
that undesirable duplication in academic programming should be 
prevented and eliminated to protect existing academic programs 
of high quality, to preserve opportunities for innovation, and 
to ensure the availability and effective use of scarce 
resources in areas of need. OCUA suggested that the universi- 
ties themselves, through COU, should attempt to rationalize 
the system. If, however, COU as a voluntary association of 
universities was unable to do so, some more centralized 
authority would be necessary. 


Fundamental questions are again being raised about the 
structure of the Ontario university system. There is general 
agreement that the universities should retain a high degree of 
autonomy. At the same time, it is recognized that the sum of 
the decisions taken at each institution may not be appropriate 
from a provincial perspective. If such is the case, what body 
should make decisions on behalf of the system, decisions that 
may conflict with the interests of an individual institution? 


When this question is set within the context of the 
evolution of the Ontario university system, the issue focuses 
immediately on the roles of COU and OCUA as bodies which 
might, . singly.sor: Sins concert, «be. sacrcuss .cO: Gacsume. pasuch 
responsibilities. 
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Before examining in detail the options involving COU and OCUA, 
it would be useful to examine a particular model involving a 
central authority, namely, the University of Ontario. Such a 
model would appear to have some immediate advantages to 
government. Instead of having to deal with a number of 
autonomous institutions, there would be only one governing 
body to deal with for the entire system. The upward line of 
accountability to government could be clear and direct; the 
downward line of implementation of policy and_ funding 


decisions equally so. The central governing body would be 
responsible for academic programs, budget matters, and staff- 
ing policy judged necessary to effect system planning. Some 


local initiatives would remain. 


The creation of a single university would make possible 
the implementation of common terms and conditions of appoint- 
ment for members of academic and academic support staffs, and 
common salary and benefit plans, which would facilitate staff 
TOOT ys It would be possible to retain the essentials of 
academic freedom so long as the university itself was 
autonomous in the matters mentioned earlier. 


But there would be disadvantages. A single university 
for this province would be of such a size and complexity as to 
challenge the efforts of even the most able governors and 
administrators. Furthermore, Ontario is a large province and 
decisions made by the central governing and administrative 
bodies would be made very far from the campuses where they 
would be applied. 


The management of such a large system would necessitate a 
large central bureaucracy, whose size and procedures would 
tend to stifle local initiatives and reduce flexibility. The 
current structure of internal university governance, which 
depends heavily on faculty and student involvement, would be 
substantially modified and many more decisions would be placed 
in the hands of administrators. 


There would likely be considerable additional costs: for 
the large central bureaucracy and for meeting the irresistible 
pressures to improve salary and benefit levels across the 
system to .the. current. best level. Also, it would be. necessary 
to introduce legislation amending the charters of the existing 
institutions. Furthermore, to the extent that the University 
Of Ontario might well warrant the status of a crown corpora- 
tion, ministerial responsibility would be diluted and_ the 
board of the university would be destined to uncertain 
relations with the legislature. 


While such highly centralized control can create the 
possibility of effective planning, the absence of sufficient 
checks and balances can just as easily produce the opposite. 
The central authority would continuously face the dilemma of 
Wnecner, “toO..act:4 as. a,.strong advocate of the..university ~.to 
government, or whether to become an enforcer of government 
POLLY « As advocate, the board might serve the university 
well. If, however, the board became enmeshed in the political 
process, the negative implications for the university could be 
Sseri1Oucyand dikelylong..term... While ait (might. bes possible to 
control academic programs more effectively through the central 
governing board and even to eliminate certain programs on 
certain campuses, given the realities of an area-based 
legislature no government could remain aloof from the decision 
by the governing board to close an institution. [In any event, 
there .is -no tradition.in. Ontario to. support the model of. the 
Single university; indeed, the prevailing tradition opposes 
such a model. 


The Roles of COU and OCUA 


In the recent past there have been conflicting views of the 
appropriate relative roles of COU and OCUA. As a voluntary 
association representing the publicly financed universities in 
the province,. COU performs .a number of important, even 


essential functions on behalf of the system. These include 
the Ontario Universities' Application Centre and the Inter- 
university Transit System. The «COU "Division of. Research .1s 


the source of much of the best research on university affairs 
being produced in Canada, and its Office of Communications has 
become an important communications ded, LK between the 
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universities and the wider community. Such activities 
should be maintained. COU is also deeply involved in 
graduate planning on behalf of the system. Through its many 
affiliates, such as the Committee of Finance Officers and 
the various councils of deans, and its many committees, COU 
plays a major role in exchanging information and assisting 
in the formulation of policy across a broad spectrum of 
areas of vital interest to the universities and_ the 
government. 


But because ae is a voluntary association, COU 
possesses certain limitations. It cannot compel participa- 
tron sine ranVerOrmerts -activitres. Neither can it make any 
decisions that are binding on its member institutions with- 


out their consent. This means that COU is never in a good 
position to referee or to settle disputes between or among 
its members. It cannot easily adopt policies that are 


judged contrary to the interests of any of its members; and 
if it does adopt such policies, it cannot enforce them. 
Moreover, as the history of the past two years has’ shown, 
attempts by COU to assume such a role led to misunderstand- 
ing and suspicion among member institutions and a general 
weakening of the council. COU could be changed to enable it 
to perform executive functions on behalf of the system. But 
such a change would seriously reduce its ability to perform 
its other functions and, without a change in the legal 
powers of individual institutions, would leave the possi- 
bility of direct approaches to government when institutional 
Or regional concerns were at variance with COU decisions. 


Reflection on such matters has led increasing numbers 
of members of the university community to conclude that COU 
is not the appropriate body to assume decision-making re- 
sponsibilities on behalf of the system. To these considera- 
tions there should be added the argument that any such body 
representing the universities would not likely be accepted 
by government or by the public as credible when making 
decisions in which its members clearly were interested 
parties. 


If there is need in Ontario for a coordinating body in 
the academic program area at both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels, can such a role be effectively performed by 
OCUA? In recent years the universities have been very 
reluctant to see OCUA granted such a role, in part because 
they “retlalneéd unpersuaded™ of *theeneed ore0l = thnerdestravrrrcy 
for any body outside of the universities to perform such a 
role, and in part because they perceived OCUA to be lacking 
the considerable academic resources required to make judg- 
ments “on “these matters” that “woulda” be “both ~~so0und © and 
credible. But OCUA could be strengthened in order to fulfil 
a wider mandate. 


Without altering its essential character as an advisory 
body, OCUA could, through its advice regarding the allocation 
of funds, assume a greater responsibility for the coordination 
of academic programming. In such a case, it would be desir- 
able to specify more clearly the role of OCUA. 


OCUA would continue to exercise de facto control through 
its recommendations on funding and other matters, while mini- 
sterial responsibility would be preserved and individual 
institutions would remain free, as at present, to argue their 
cases directly with government. At the same time, OCUA would 
continue Eos Conaporate = closely -with> COU,. the «individual 
PSC tuC LOS esd «ProvinClal., Organizations of faculty, staLt 
and students. A high degree of institutional autonomy could be 
maintained. Each institution would continue to maintain and 
develop its academic programs subject only to limitations on 
program funding. 


OCUA already has very broad terms of reference, but these 
could be made more specific if they expressly provided 
responsibility for offering advice on the funding of graduate 
and undergraduate programs, on the coordination of academic 
programming, including the introduction and dismantling of 
programs, and on enrolment levels and distribution, such 
advice to be given after review on the basis of specified 
Criteria. Its role would be strengthened also if government 
were to request OCUA advice on all matters of policy directly 
affecting the universities or any of their academic programs 
prior to decisions being made with respect to such policies, 
e.g., decisions to establish new faculties or schools, changes 
in admission levels in programs where the number of students 
is directly controlled by government, tuition fees policy 
(including fees for visa students), and modifications in the 
student aid program. 


As well, it could be made clear that OCUA would have 
discretion to offer advice on any matter involving one or more 
universities in the system or the system as a whole. This 
would give to OCUA specific responsibility for recommending 
which new programs should be funded and which existing 
programs should cease to be eligible for funding. 


OCUA could also be responsible for recommending enrol- 
ment levels for which public funding would be provided. These 
recommendations might be for total enrolment quotas for each 
institution or for enrolment quotas by program. As well, it 
could make recommendations on library coordination and coordi- 
nation in such other areas of large expenditure as computing 
and major scientific equipment. 


If OCUA is to play this more extensive role, some changes 
in its organization would be desirable. OCUA would continue 
to have a predominantly lay membership, with a strong minority 
of academic members. It would continue to operate openly, 
holding public hearings and publishing its advice. It would 
also require a larger staff. 


The council could be strengthened, however, by the 
provision of additional academic resources by means of strong 
academic committees whose membership would be determined by 
OCUA after consultation with COU and others. Such committees 
would assist OCUA in reaching decisions on funding of academic 
programs in relation to province-wide needs and other such 
Criteria. In .addition, OCUA, shouldthave Gaval Lable- (to wit. whe 
results of a COU appraisal process applied stringently to all 
existing as well as new graduate programs. 


Would such an increase in the de facto authority of OCUA 
be sufficient to enable the universities to improve their 
ability to serve the province? The answer to this question 
must be developed against the background of judgments made on 
matters addressed in the preceding chapters, where various 
levels of funding and their implications are explored. 


A sound structure for the system will be one capable of 
operating at various levels of system resources. At levels of 
funding that generate modest real growth, OCUA, through the 
enhanced role outlined in this chapter, could encourage the 
institutions to take maximum advantage of the opportunities 
presented. At more stringent levels of funding, including 
levels that are moderately below the rate of inflation, this 
same role might provide sufficient central authority to effect 
the painful adjustments that would be entailed. 


There are limits, however, on the ability of any advisory 
body to cope with a university system under severe fiscal 
restraint. Should restraint approximate the funding levels 
encompassed by models 3b and 3c in the preceding chapter, it 
is unlikely that any degree of incremental change, including 


direct ministerial control, would suffice. At such levels of 
funding, legislative intervention - whether to _ effect 
institutional closure or similar serious measures —- could not 


be avoided. 


CONCLUSION 


In this preliminary report, the committee has concentrated 
upon a review of the extent to which the universities have 
met, in the past two decades, the currently accepted 
objectives. An examination is also made of what remains to be 
done in the 1980s to serve the people of Ontario and Canada. 
This has involved analyzing the effects of different funding 
levels.vand..geverning «structures. one ,*the »-ability...of .~athe 
universities to meet these objectives. 


The committee has not attempted to address comprehensi- 
vely every issue arising from its terms of reference, nor has 
it made any recommendations. Rather, the committee has sought 
at this stage to identify the consequences of the choices to 
be made. 


The committee looks forward to receiving the views of the 
university community and the public upon the issues raised in 
this preliminary report before proceeding to prepare its final 
report. 


APPENDIX A: CALCULATION OF EXPENDITURE MODELS 


The Base Year 


The base employed in the calculation of all expenditure models 
is the estimate of the university system's expenditures in 
1980-81 contained in the Ontario Council on University 
Affairs' Advisory Memorandum 80-II. The base expenditures in- 
clude those of the fifteen provincially assisted universities, 
the affiliated colleges, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, the 
Ontario,sInstitute “for «Studies ~ini@bducation7 athe: Ontario 
College of Art and Dominican College. Total expenditures have 
been distributed between salaries and fringe benefits, and 
non-salary items as follows: 


Salaries and Fringe Benefits: $860.9 million 
Non-Salary Items: $203.2 million 
TOTAL: $1,064.1 million 


A detailed description of the derivation of the base is 
provided in Appendix B of Advisory Memorandum 80-II. 


Progress Through the Ranks 


Organizations have various ways of providing compensation to 
their employees for experience and job re-classification. PTR 
is a university designation for such "step increases" (as dis- 
CinGe from "scale increases" or wacross the board" 
increases). Given a uniform age distribution, the costs of 
PTR should be met from the difference between the higher aver- 
age salaries of people leaving a given work force and the 
lower salaries of new recruits. 


Because of the rapid growth of the university system in 
the 1960s and early 1970s, university staffs today have a 
relatively low average age; very few staff members are at or 
approaching retirement age. This situation is probably not 
unique to the universities, but it represents a net annual 
cost to the system. Eventually, as the age distribution 
changes, the costs associated with PTR will approach zero. 
Indeed, it is anticipated that PTR will constitute a negative 
incremental cost by the late 1990s. 


MODEL 1 


aveinegmCosts of PTR: are scalculated by multapilying the 
salaries and fringe benefits component for each year 
DY=e ve. per cent, (toy 1985-86) -and lLOlespense cent. .(to 
1990-91). ..Non-Salarye costs. remain constants; On .this 
basis, salary and fringe benefit costs increase by 
$138.1 million (from $860.9 million to $999.0 million) 
or ko 20. per cent. 


b) Additional Equipment and Furniture Funding: is 
Carculared bY adding 4525 million, to the *non-—salary 
Ex Den ULULes Of o203,.2.million-ilan; increases of, 12.3 
pers, cent). Thus nons-salary costs; danerease “to $228.2 
mivLuoned in. constant .dollars).,oin, L981-82..and then 
remain at that level throughout the period. 


Model la (which incompocares.. bothas PTRa costs ‘and 
additional equipment and furniture funding) projects a $163.1 
Million increase in total expenditures (from $1,064.1 million 
POus tc etwe Lt) ton), an increase 40,fe)5..3.9per «cents 


Model lb (with PTR costs as the only variable) projects 
that total. expenditures will increase by $138.1 million (from 
Sl aloaelelMeLLOnucOsc ly 202e2 million) or 13.0 per.cent. 


MODEL 2 


a) Costs of PTR: are calculated in the same manner as 
that used under Model 1 above, but due to the 
introduction of other variables, the increase is 
si35.3 WLI bon a(l2.7 per cent.). 


b) eProductivitys as calculated by subtracting,,0.5 per 
cent from both the salaries and fringe benefits, and 
non-salary components each year. The actual dollar 
values (in $ million) thus derived are as follows: 


Salary Non-Salary 


PO Sl 2 -4.4 ale 
962-65 —-4.5 at bl 
1983-84 -4.6 Gat Seal) 
1984-85 A mei ba 
1985-86 -4.7 rec 8 
1986-87 -4.7 — EU 
1987-88 -4.7 =a 0 
HIS3—89 -4.6 sel bed 8) 
£939—90 -4.6 —0i9 
1990-91. -4.6 ol BAe, 


c) Enrolment Variation: is calculated by taking one-half 
of the projected percentage change in the 18-24 age 
group (as estimated by Statistics Canada) for each 
year. This variable is applied to both the salary and 
non-Salary components. The actual variations applied 
and the dollar values (in $ million) thus derived for 
each year are as follows: 


Enrolment 

Variations Change in Change in 

Cx¥ 025) Salary Non-Salary 

($ million) ($ million) 
1981-82 +0.8% +7.0 +1.6 
1982-83 +0.53% +4.5 +1.0 
1983-84 +0.2% +1.8 +0.4 
1984-85 -0.3% -2.8 -0.6 
1985-86 -0.83% -7.5 -1.6 
1986-87 -1.5% -14.0 -3.0 
1987-88 -1.33% -12.0 -2.5 
1988-89 -1.2% -11.0 -2.3 
1989-90 -1.03% -9.1 -1.9 
1990-91 ° -1.1% -10.0 -2.0 


Model 2 thus projects an increase of 12.7 per cent 
($135.3 million) in salary expenditures due to the costs of 
PTR wear decrease of 94.3 per ~ cent a(S46.20 mil lion pe iniisalany 
expenditures due to productivity and a decrease of 5.0 per 
cent ($53.1 million) in salary expenditures due to enrolment 


variation. Thus salary expenditures increase, in total, by 
2206 Mit. Dom AtEOM S860 9 mi lkiongtto S8a7c0emillwonj\eor 4.2 
per cent. Non-salary expenditures decrease by 4.8 per cent 
(39.3. millaon)e due; to. productivitye and 544 uper cente+«($10.9 
million) due to enrolment variation, for a total decrease of 
Se2UtemMLet One crom-=o.203.2 million ‘to S182:5 million) or shee 
per cent. Total; expenditures,, therefore, increase, by $15.4 
mat lion pGacorm +51, 064 ilosmillion, to] /079..5«mid Lion),.or 1.4 per 
cent. 


d) Complement Reductions: are calculated by comparing the 
results of each expenditure model to the estimated 
costs of maintaining the existing university system as 
calculated under Model Lbs For Model Ly the 
differences in 1990-91 are as follows: 


Model lb Model 2 Difference 
Salary Expenditures 999.0 So7. 0 = 102.20 SGbO'. 2%) 
Non-Salary ZO 2 Teen =m ZOssule CL Ureee: ®) 
Expenditures 
TOTAL 1 #20 222 1079.9 — 122, danl LOG 2%) 


In calculating the complement reductions, an estimated 
bases Ofvel3,000, FTE faculty, positions..and ;.18,000; sFTE 
non-academic staff positions is_~ used. The actual 
reductions dictated by Model 2 are, therefore, calculated 
as follows: 


1,326 (rounded to 1,300) 


Faculty: 13,000 x .102 
Sate: 1872000 6%09-012 61= 1217836) (rounded to, 17800,) 


The additional reductions suggested by the provision of 
special equipment funding on the order of $25 million were 
calculated by taking the portion of that amount which would be 
taken out of salary expenditures (80.9 per cent of $25 million 
= $20.2 million) and subtracting that amount from the 1990-91 
salary expenditure levels postulated by Model 2 ($897.0 
million - $20.2 million = $876.8 million). The revised salary 
expenditure figure is 12.2 per cent less than the 1990-91 
salary figure under Model lb ($999.0 million). The additional 
reductions were, therefore, calculated as follows: 


Facuitty*:4 13 70008x Su22 i, S86N=s S26 260 


See Sa LS OOO xem 22 ZHU964 Al, SSG 360 


MODEL 3 


The variants of this model were calculated by multiplying both 
salaries and fringe benefits, and the non-salary components for 
each year by: 


a) 99 per cent (in the case of Model 3a - 1 per cent below 
inflvatron); 


b) 98 per cent (in the case of Model 3b - 2 per cent below 
inflation); and 


c) 96 per cent (in the case of Model 3c - 4 per cent below 
Int Fa von) |. 


MODEL 3a 


Model 3a resulted in a decrease of $82.3 million (from $860.9 
million to’ $778.6 —=smiliron), (or So cee peGms Conc imc a lary 
expenditures, a decrease of $19.4 million (from $203.2 million 
to *$183'. 3" million) or "905 per *cént “1n® non-salary expenditures 
and thus a decrease of $101.7 million (from $1,064.1 million to 
$962.4 million) or 9.6 per cent in total expenditures. When the 
results of Model 3a are compared to the costs of maintaining the 
existing university system as projected by Model 1b, the 
differences are as follows: 


Model lb Model 3a Difference 
Salary Expenditures 999 .0 778.6 -22004 (22.1%) 
Non-Salary _ 20.302 183.8 + 19). 40495518) 
Expenditures 
TOTAL DP 20202 962.4 = Dano. o( 1 OSs) 


Complement reductions, therefore, are calculated as 
follows: 


Faculty : Poy UUUEX 22g eke aes ee OUnded. to 2,900) 


noth we Wao aig TSG VUU EXE, 22.1 3,978 (rounded to 4,000) 


MODEL 3b 


Poucite sO mprovects a decrease “of “Si5755 mbikbionkdtrom S860 .9 
ot coum Uwe Mri ton) Or 6.3 “per cent In, salary 
expendi sures peas decrease of “$3752 million! {from $203.2 million 
to $166.0 million) or 18.3 per cent in non-salary expenditures 
and, ;st:herefore, &a decrease .of. $194.7.-milhion. (from,-$1,064.1 
maillvone ton 3669.4 million) in total expenditures. When the 
1990-91 results of Model 3b are contrasted with the 1990-91 
results of Model lb, the differences are as follows: 


Model lb Model 3b Difference 
Salary Expenditures 99950 703.4 <2 95.02 I 30 S) 
Non-Salary 203.2 166.0 me ele Ci ote, S59) 
Expenditures 
TOTAL ee 869.4 15.5 2a Deel See St) 


Complement reductions, therefore, are calculated as 
follows: 


Faculty: 137000: x, .296 


3,848 (rounded to 3,800) 


ive ites 13, 000 -x 2.296 5 5 26 LOunded LOn>, 200) 


MODEL 3c 


Model 3c shows a decrease of $288.5 million (from $860.9 million 
romeo) 2.4 yO )P- Or 33.5, per cent in salary jexpenditures, a 
Hecresascem OLMmroo. LoumilLiivon,) (from $203.2, million to $135.1 
Mitl1on) Or 933.5) )per cent in non-—salary expenditures and a 
BecreascwlOLms 356040 amill10n  (from=as1,064.. million to $707.5 
Malton) OL e332 oeper cent..ing total expenditures. The results of 
the variant, when compared to the results of Model lb, yield the 
following differences: 


Model lb Model 3c Difference 
Salary Expenditures 999.0 5 aera -426.6 (42.7%) 


Non-Salary 203% .2 135 et SEG Orel mn Saved oo 
Expenditures 


TOTAL ft, 20282 TOES -494.7 (41.1%) 
Thus complement reductions are calculated as follows: 
Faculty: 1350007 .427 = SA55 (roeundedittoi 57,600) 


Start: 18,000%x 2.427 @= 7/686 “(rounded tomy 00s 


APPENDIX B: PROGRAM ELIMINATION 


In order to provide some concept of the magnitude of 
program elimination necessary to achieve a 10% -reduction ~in 
the system, a selection of programs has been randomly chosen 
from each institution. No system priority is implied by the 
Following bist: ttets simply a lest -that- approximates 10: %-0f 
the enrolment in each institution at both the undergraduate 
and the graduate level. 


UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 
CONSTITUTING APPROXIMATELY CONSTITUTING APPROXIMATELY 


INSTITUTION 
10% OF ENROLMENT 10% OF ENROLMENT 


Physical Education Biological Sciences and Politics 
Guelph Biology (excluding Zoology English, History, Philosophy 
and Fish and Wildlife) and Psychology 
Lakehead Nursing and all Physical Economics and Sociology 
Science Programs 
Laurentian Translation and Psychology Chemistry 
System 
McMaster All Humanities plus All graduate work in the 
Electrical Engineering Health Sciences 
All Fine and Applied Arts, all Biolo- Religious Studies 
Ottawa gical Sciences and Civil Engineering 


Economics and Geography 


Social Work and all Fine 
and Applied Arts 
eae 
Kinesiology, Recreation, Anthropology Psy chology 
Waterloo and all languages (except English) 
Western Fine Arts, Commerce, Biology All programs in the Humanities 
and all Physical Sciences 
Wen Genel Sociology, Biology and Religious Studies, History 
Psychology and Political Science 
All Social Sciences (except Engineering 
Windsor Commerce, Law and Social Work) 
York Fine Arts Classics, English ard all 
Physical Sciences 
Ryerson Social Work, Journalism and NA 
Mass Communications 
i" ee 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Education and/ Law TISRAR 


Engineering and Physical ~ 
Education — 


Commerce and Geography 


y 
Qe” 


